odium, against its opponents by charging that their opposition was personal,  predetermined,  and   made  without  reference  to   public measures.    In this they were aided by an unwise and somewhat inflammatory declaration attributed to one of the South Carolina members.   In point of fact our opposition commenced at the thresh-hold of the new administration but our course was nevertheless not justly deserving of the imputations that were cast upon it.    The fact that the election of Mr. Adams had been made against tho known wishes of a majority of the People was at least sufficient to justify us in standing aloof until we were officially informed of the views and principles in the administration of the Government by which the President-elect would be guided.   The vote of non-concurrence in the nomination of Mr. Clay as Secretary of State, was confined to a portion only of our friends and avowedly given on personal grounds.    Beyond that nothing was clone until the delivery of the Inaugural Address in which the new President disclosed the principles  of his  administration—principles  of  -which neither he nor his Cabinet expected our support.
Mr. Adams was an honest man, not only incorruptible himself, but, as I have before said (and in these days it cannot be too often said or too favorably remembered) an enemy to venality in every department of the public service. He loved his country, desired to serve it usefully and was properly ambitious of the honor of doing so. At a time and under circumstances highly creditable to his patriotism he left his party and came to the support of Mr. Jefferson's administration. Knowing that in voting for the embargo he opposed the opinion of his State he resigned the place of Senator in Congress which he held by her appointment and was, in the following year, sent as Minister to Russia by Mr. Madison. He occupied several prominent public stations abroad during Mr. Madison's administration and was recalled at the commencement of Mr. Monroe's term to take the leading position in his cabinet. The appropriate duties of these high offices, commencing very soon after his rupture with the federalists and continuing through the entire administrations of Madison and Monroe, he discharged not only with great ability but with equal fidelity and honor. He doubtless embraced fully and sympathized cordially in the feelings and opinions of Jefferson, Madison and the republican, party, by which they had been elected and by which alone the administrations were sustained, on the subject of the War with England. The same may be said in regard to most if not all the public questions that arose out of our foreign relations between the imposition of the embargo and the close of Mr. Monroe's Government.
But such we are bound to believe was not the case in respect to the political creed of the old republican party on the subjects of theeiforls were made, by its friends to excite public
